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inclined and already intolerant of priestly chicanery, were
added the inestimable advantages of foreign travel and
contact with many and varied forms of civilization. He
pondered over the prosperity and enlightenment of the
West, and contrasted it with the poverty and ignorance
of his own people; and his patriotic pride rose in revolt
against the thought that the country which had produced
the great Shivaji and Mahadji Rao Sindhia should take
such a lowly place in the estimation of the world. That
economic forces were at work he was not concerned to
deny, and when he set himself to face the economic ques-
tion he was never so foolish as to indulge in vain
recriminations, or to blame the Western nations for
what was in effect the inevitable march of events. The
remedy, he perceived, was to organize and encourage
industries, so that India might at last rival the economic
competitors whom she could never hope to destroy.

But it was not by the economic possibilities alone that
the Maharaja's desire for social reform was awakened.
Ignorance was at the bottom of all the evils which must
be cured if India was to take rank among the more
advanced civilizations of the world. The people were
illiterate; they were steeped in superstition; they clung
to the old traditions and the old customs largely because
they knew no better, and those who should have been
their guides and teachers had not that breadth of know-
ledge to advise them what was good and what was bad,
and to correct the ancient ways of their forefathers by
the light of modem research and modern progress. India
lived in the dead past, and not even in a universal past
but in a past of her own peculiar creation. The Maharaja
was no champion of revolution. He 'stood for a modern
civilization against the deadening effects and the evils of
medieval and ancient traditions and customs based upon
erroneous conceptions of life and the world'. The ignor-